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**REHOLD IN THESE WIAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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BREAKING THE NEWS. 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 
CHAPTER XV.—THINGS RIGHTED AT LAST. 


Cormick was sitting up at his own room fire—they 
persuaded him to rise when the house was warm, 
with closed doors and windows in the yet long 
evenings—and Honor was reading the ‘“‘ Freeman’s 
Journal ”’ to him, as he used to read it to his mother, 
when they heard a knock at the outer door, a bustle 
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in the house, smothered exclamations from Molly 
Dhu, somebody saying ‘‘T’'ll break the news,’ and 
Hannah Ross entered the room with a face crying 
for joy. 

“Tf you please, Mr. O’Dillon, there’s a young 
man—” and Hannah could get no further. 

“What is it, Hannah? what young man?” said 
Cormick, getting up (every surprise frightened him 
now). 

“It is I, father, it is your son Maurice,” said the 
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young man himself, rushing in, and father and son 
were clasped in each other’s arms. 

‘The Lord’s too good te me,” said Cormick ; “it 
was but this morning I was desponding and despair- 
ing in spite of all the wise and Christian reasoning of 
my friend Andy Ross, and here is my son come safe 
back tome. Oh, Maurice, Maurice, we'll never part 
again, you'll stay with your old father, though he is 
poor?” 

Cormick forgot the Bourkes in the joy of that 
moment, so did all his family; but when Maurice 
had’ embraced and kissed the entire household, in- 
cluding the Rosses, and the first flush of their 
gladness had calmed down, the discreet part of both 
families gathered into Cormick’s room, and Maurice, 
sitting by his father’s side, rehearsed to them in full 
what he had briefly told to Connel in the plantation. 
“Tl go, my boy, tell him Ill go,” said Cormick, 
when Maurice had set forth Redmond’s project of 
getting them all over to America to settle on his land 
beside the Ohio. ‘I thought I could never leave 
Ireland once, and so did many a man who left it, 
nevertheless, as I am willing to do, through the 
combined action, as politicians say, of absentee land- 
lords and their middle-men.” 

‘*Redmond will be delighted to hear it, father, and 
so am I, but he bade me to give you this, and say, 
that for the remembrance of what passed between 
you and him when sitting together on the mossy rock 
in the hollow of Slievebawn, he hoped you would 
not refuse it,” and Maurice placed in Cormick’s 
hands a very respectably filled pocket-book. 

‘He is a Fitzmaurice every inch, but if things 
were not as they are with me and mine, I would not 
accept the like. Are you sure he ean spare it, 
Maurice?” said Cormick, as he leoked over the 
pocket-beok. 

“T am sure he ean, father; Redmond will pay 
every shilling he owes in Dublin, and you must get 
well fast, and we must all put eur shoulders to the 
wheel te get everything disposed of and be ready 
to go out with him to America. He can’t stay long in 
this country, though he told me under the rose he 
was not much afraid of the Bourkes. Two of his 
largest creditors, who are of eourse the most delighted 
at getting paid, are valuable clients of the old 
attorney, and won’t let kim fall om Redmond. 
Besides,” said Maurice, “our friend Miss Nancy, 
having disproved her own davy in my ease, as well 
as those of her father and the amiable Terry, 
would not be a reliable witness for Mr. Gerald’s 
prosecution.” 

“Tam getting well already,” said Cormick. ‘‘ My 
son come home with all this good news is enough to 
bring any man back from the gates of death. We'll 
all get ready for America; and Andy, my friend’”’—he 
rose and took the honest farmer, who sat quietly 
rejoicing in a corner, by the hand—‘“‘ you will get 
ready too, your family and mine shall go halves in 
everything, as you said tome this morning, when I 
was going on like an old fool, and an old sinner 
also, losing heart and distrusting the Lord, whose 
mercy is over all his works, as we see this day. 
You'll get ready, Andy, and go with us to America? 
I will undertake to promise you a good farm on your 
own terms from my son-in-law. You needn’t look 
shy, Honor,” he said, as she started at the word, 
** everybody knows it. How could it be helped, after 
the ruction at the quarry-hole, and all that came out 
of it? Yes, Andy, Redmond Fitzmaurice is to be my 





son-in-law; I hope to dispose of Honor, you see, as 
well as Connel. | How quiet he sits there by the fire, 
as if the good news was too much for him to believe 
in!” Cormick was becoming himself again, but 
Maurice left his seat and came close up to him and 
Andy. 

“ Father,” he said, “are you willing to dispose of 
another of your children, and get a second daughter- 
in-law? Mr. Ross, could you spare your eldest girl?” 

‘‘Indeed, my boy, your travels have taught you 
something. The fellow is thinking of marrying! He 
means to get your Hannah into the noose, Andy. I 
know it all, Maurice, I knew it long ago,” and 
Cormick clapped his newly returned son on the back. 
‘My blessed mother told me‘all about it,” and his 
look grew grave, with a sad but loving remem- 
brance. ‘‘ You have her blessing on the match, and 
you have mine. What do you say,Andy? Wemay 
just as well conclude the business, for the young 
people have settled itatwelvemonth ago. What do you 
say, Mrs. Ross?’ and he turned to Andy’s good wife, 
behind whose ample shoulders Hannah was hiding 
her face. ‘ 

‘‘ Indeed, Mr. O’Dillon, I am very happy to accept 
your son’s proposal for my daughter.” 

‘¢ nd so am I,” said Andy, his surprise at length 
allowing him to speak, for the good man had never 
dreamt of the letters that went up and down 
Slievebawn. ‘‘ Very happy and very proud to be 
connected with your family, Mr. O’Dillon, but I must 


say the young people managed the thing very slyly.” 


‘Oh, they always do,”’ said Cormick; ‘‘ come here, 
Hannah, I could not get a better daughter-in-law, 
you'll just match Staey.” 

Hannal came forward with an uncommonly red 
face, and Maurice’s nearly equalled it; Andy and 
Cormick joined their hands amd blessed them both, 
there was another great business of kissing: and clap- 
ping done, and the Rosses'signified their extreme wil- 
lingness to accompany Cormiek’s family to: America. 
But he must not think of deing anything for them, 
except in the matter of the fawm. Cormick held fast 
to the arrangement of going halves, they all talked 
and rejoiced together, and the first that went out of 
the room fell over Teol Roe amd Molly Dhu going 
halves at the keyhole. 

The eavesdropping had served their private inte- 
rests, however. Scarcely had Rory Lanagan’s agent 
recovered his balance and his composure, when he 
took Molly aside, and there was a comsiderable 
whispering between them umder the evergreen oak. 
By that time the new state ef affairs and prospects 
had become publicin the house; Cormick had trans- 
ferred himself to the parlour fire with @ declaration 
that he was quite well; and Teol, entering with one 
of his “‘gintale” bows, inquired if it would be 
‘‘ threspass to spaik wid Misther O’Dillon on a small 
consarn of his own.” 

‘‘None in the world,” said Cormick ; ‘there is 
nobody’s concerns I have a better right to hear than 
yours, Teol. What is it?” 

‘‘ Jist this, your honour; ye know there’s an on- 
gagement between Molly an’ me, but we couldn’t ax 
Father Morin to make us one, bekase my two sisthers 
might make some animatevarsions, an’ indeed they 
have powerful use o’ their fists, an’ tongue too. 
Howsomever, we have been tould that your honour 
an’ the family is thinkin’ of goin’ till Amerikay to 
settle on Masther Redmond’s estate. In coorse Molly 
couldn’t stay behind, an’ I’m goin’ to give up the 
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keg business onthirely, bekase Father Morin says it’s 
a bad one, an’ the profit isn’t what it used to be,” 
said Teol. ‘‘ Now if your honour would consint to 
let us get married an’ go wid your family, there 
would be no partin’. Ye might want us both in 
Amerikay, an’ we might get a little place wid our 
own savings on Masther Redmond’s land.” 

‘‘And welcome, Teol,” said Cormick; ‘‘ you and 
Molly shall go with us, and the passage will cost you 
nothing. I know Master Redmond will find a little 
farm for you, and neither I nor any of my family, I 
hope, will ever forget your faithful services in our 
time of need.” 

Teol retired with thanks and acknowledgments. 
Cormick himself retired to bed a thankful man that 
night. The double household retired in the same 
mind, but Molly Dhu said that the ‘only thing 
wantin’ to complait her happiness was, that some- 
body would run an’ tell the news Masther Maurice 
had brought to the Regans an’ Bourke.” 

She was endeavouring to persuade Paddy the Post 
to undertake that onerous office next morning, when 
the house was early astir on account of Connel and 
Andy Ross setting out for Carrick-on-Shannon fair, 
but his fear of Nancy stood like a lion in the way. 
Molly had raised her offer of remuneration from one 
penny to three-halfpence, when Con Casey entered 
at the open door, and after praying that all who 
heard him might not lose their sinses, delivered the 
startling intelligence that Ned and Denis Kelly, two 
labourers who went early to the bog to cart home 
astack of peat, had found ‘‘ Misther Bourke in the 
first of the swallyin holes;” ‘‘the very same,” said Con, 
“that the chaise stuck in that Hallow Eve night, 
when I was alittle overcome, and we were all fetched 
home to the Lees,.and Bourke was dead wid a cord 
about his neck.” 

Con’s intelligence was perfectly true. Later in the 
day it was known that Bourke’s horse and gig had 
been found on the road to Ballinashandry. A murder 
had been committed some time in that same night 
when Bourke escaped the pistol loaded for him by 
Connel O’Dillon, but who was the perpetrator could 
never be ascertained. Twodrovers who happened to 
pass the Moss with cattle for the fair at eight o’clock 
in the evening had seen Bourke alighting at the 
Regans’ house by a lantern which Nancy held for 
him ; and another had seen his horse and gig driven 
along the road to Ballinashandry by a man whom he 
could not identify, but knew not to be Bourke. It 
was afterwards said that the drover believed that 
man to be Jaimsay Regan; and when it was made 


out that, contrary to their usual custom, the Regans | 


had given their farm-servants every one a holiday on 
the fair eve, and the father and daughter were alone 
in the house, strong suspicion pointed to the pair. 
Their account was that Bourke had alighted at their 
house about eight o’clock, remained there for an hour, 
and then started on his way back to Ballinashandry, 
from which time they had seen or heard nothing of 
him till the body was discovered on the following 
morning. The Regans were arrested and put on their 
trial; but though the old attorney firmly believed 
they were the murderers of his son, and made 
every exertion to obtain a conviction, the crime could 
not be proved against them, and they were ultimately 
acquitted. No doubt of their guilt, however, re- 
mained in the popular mind; and as the attorney 
would not let them stay in the Moss a moment after 
their lease expired, they flitted first to the barony of 
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Boyle, and afterwards to the county Sligo. But 
wherever they went the cry of blood pursued and 
marked them out as people to be avoided. Nancy 
could never get a match; Jaimsay never prospered 
onafarm. Both father and daughter gradually fell 
into intemperance ; the former died through its effects 
on his way home from Sligo market, and the latter 
closed her days in the county lunatic asylum. 
Strange to say, a similar fate befell Attorney Bourke. 
His mind was said to be finally upset by the marriage 
of Gerald’s widow with a young ensign of the guards, 
who consoled her latter days and spent her money; 
and old Bourke’s peculiar delusion was that he must 
go to the boghole im Roscommon and fish out his son. 

While the Nemesis thus completed her work on 
O’Dillon’s enemies, a flourishing Irish settlement 
arose on the banks of the Ohio. Redmond Fitz- 
maurice gave it the name of Cormick’s Town, in 
honour of his father-in-law. There himself and 
Honor lived in the easy, comfortable fashion of 
American farmers. There Connel and Stacy, all 
the troubles of their love-match passed, had house, 
and land, and children of their own. There Maurice 
had a home under Hannah’s good management, but 
devoted himself to the legal profession, thus turning 
his early education to good account, and he ultimately 
became a member of the State legislature. There 
Andy Ross had a farm free of all expense, on which 
he and his family prospered; there his boys grew to 
man’s estate; there Cormick’s girls, Rose and Sally, 
grew to woman’s time, and at length they made a 
double match of it, and so cemented the connection 
that originated in times of trouble in their native 
land. There Cormick himself lived the patriarch of 
the community, with Teol and Molly for his faithful 
servants, and as much respected and beloved as ever 
he had been on the banks of the Shannon. 

Gradually the friends and acquaintances of his 
former days came one after another to join the settle- 
ment, as their leases fell, and they heard of the better 
land and better prospects to be found in. Cormick’s 
Town. Their holdings passed into other hands, got 
higher rents laid on them, and consequently took the 
general appearance of poverty and squalor so fre- 
quent in Roscommon farms. The Lees was let to a 
succession of tenants, not one of whom could make it 
pay; and at last accounts the farm was rapidly re- 
turning to the moorland, the house rapidly falling to 
ruin, and both remained attesting witnesses to the 
doings of a worthless landlord and a wicked agent 
among the Neighbours of Kilmaclone. 





THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF 
VICTORIA. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS. 
x111.—THREE ROYAL DEATHS. 
THE QUEEN DOWAGER ADELAIDE. 


In the midwinter of 1849 was announced an event 
forcibly appealing to the sympathy of all classes 
of the community, namely, the death of Adelaide, 
Queen Consort of William tv, and Queen Dowager 
of England, whose piety and benevolence had en- 
deared her to the people from the day of her arrival 
in this country. 

It has been truly said of this queen that we owe 
to her the revival and perpetuation of that beautiful 
system of domesticity in regal life which had already 
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given credit and charm to the court of George 11, 
and which was happily to pass with increased 
splendour to our present gracious Sovereign and her 
family. The biography of the Queen Dowager presents 
little or nothing of a stirring or eventful character : 
her path of life lay through one unvarying course of 
domestic piety and private charity; princely birth, 
alliance, and fortune were with her only additional 
aids and incentives in doing good. Her Majesty 
was born August 13, 1792, and was the eldest of 
three children (two daughters and a son) left by the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, at his death, in December, 
1803, when he bequeathed the guardianship of his 
children and the administration of his estates to the 
Duchess Dowager, as regent. Under this excellent 
and accomplished woman, the children were educated 
in great retirement, and with a strict regard to moral 
principles. From earliest childhood the Princess 
Adelaide was remarkable for her sedate disposition 
and retired habits. The greatest portion of her time, 
it is said, was devoted to her studies; and though 
cheerful with her intimate companions, she took little 
pleasure in the gaieties of courtly life. When arrived 
at more mature years, she manifested a strong repug- 
nance to that laxity of morals and contempt for 
religious feeling which had sprung out of the French 
Revolution, and infected almost all the courts in Ger- 
many. That of Meiningen, fortunately, by its seclu- 
sion and apparent insignificance, but above all by 
the prudent vigilance of the Dowager Regent, escaped 
the moral contagion. The little court of Meiningen 
was distinguished by its purity, and its two princesses 
were objects of admiration for their exemplary con- 
duct. Their chief delight was in establishing and 
superintending schools for the education of the hum- 
bler classes of the community, and providing food 
and clothing for the aged, helpless, and destitute. 
The Princess Adelaide, above all, was the main sup- 
port of charitable institutions; and in this devout 
exercise her Majesty first imbibed those exalted 
qualities of mind and heart which, in a more extended 
sphere, were developed for the advantage and happi- 
ness of the British people. 

Queen Charlotte, it is said, had long entertained 
thoughts of securing the hand of the Princess Adelaide 
for one of her sons; the report of the virtuous and 
unostentatious habits of that princess having reached 
her Majesty at the English court. 

After the death of the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
in 1817, a feeling of anxiety arose that the unmarried 
princes should contract matrimonial alliances, to 
relieve the nation from the prospect of ‘‘a broken 
lineage and a doubtful throne.” The Duke of 
Clarence was the first to acquiesce in the views of the 
Government and the private wishes of the aged 
Queen. The consent of the Prince Regent to the 
marriage of the Duke of Clarence with the Princess 
Adelaide was announced to Parliament, but owing 
to the proposed additional allowance being rejected 
by a large majority of the House of Commons, the 
negotiation for the marriage of the Duke of Clarence 
eame to an end. The Duke, however, was in- 
duced by his friends to revoke his determination, 
and his marriage with the Princess Adelaide took 
place on July 13 (two days after her reaching the 
shores of her adopted country), at the palace at 
Kew, Queen Charlotte (then suffering from her fatal 
illness), the Prince Regent, and all the members of 
the royal family and great officers of State witnessing 
the religious solemnity, which, from the illness of the 
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Queen, was conducted in a private manner. The 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence took leave of the 
royal family a few days after their marriage, and 
proceeded to Hanover, where they passed the winter 
of 1818 and the spring of 1819. While on the con- 
tinent, her Royal Highness prematurely gave birth to 
a princess, who was christened on the day of her 
birth, but died very soon afterwards, and was interred 
in the royal vault at Hanover. The Duchess’s reco- 
very was gradual, and for change of air she proceeded 
to Meiningen. The joy of the people of Saxony on 
again beholding their beloved princess knew no 
bounds: she was welcomed by the vassals of her 
brother, and escorted for nearly thirty miles to the 
capital of the duchy, where holiday was kept for a 
month. The Royal Duke, too, by his kind and con- 
descending manner, and devoted attention to his 
amiable consort, soon became popular at Meiningen, 
which they left in October, 1819, on their return to 
England. They landed at Dover, and a residence 
on the sea-coast being recommended, the Earl of 
Liverpool, then Warden of the Cinque Ports, kindly 
offered the Duke the use of Walmer Castle, near 
Deal, where the Duke and Duchess sojourned for six 
weeks. The winter of this year was passed in 
London, at Clarence House, where her Royal High- 
ness gave birth to a fine healthy princess, who, by 
special desire of George Iv, was christened Eliza- 
beth ; but when about three months old the princess 
was carried off by sudden illness. The Duchess of 
Clarence was so deeply affected at this calamity that 
fears were entertained for her own life. The Duke and 
Duchess again visited Germany in June, 1822, and 
again in March, 1825, their Royal Highnesses em- 
barked at Woolwich for the continent. On their return 
the royal yacht sailed for the Thames, but, owing to 
a dreadful storm that arose, the vessel was obliged to 
make for the Yarmouth Roads, which she fortunately 
reached in safety the next day. The last visit made 
to the continent by the Duke with his consort was 
in 1826, and then the Duke and Duchess came 
to reside permanently at Bushy. Their domestic life 
at this period is thus described by Dr. Beattie, who 
was for some years his Royal Highness’ private 
physician :—‘‘ To his illustrious partner, whose many 
and exalted virtues he so duly appreciates, no man can 
possibly evince more delicate and uniform attentions. 
There are not, perhaps, at the present day, two 
personages of similar station in whom the virtues of 
domestic life are more pleasingly exemplified. With 
those excellent qualities of mind and heart so emi- 
nently possessed by the Royal Duchess, it is not 
surprising that her Royal Highness should have 
won and should retain the esteem and affection of 
her illustrious consort. His mind is fully alive to 
their vital importance as regards his present happi- 
ness, and to the influence they must exercise over his 
future prospects.” 

Early in the following year occurred the death of 
the Duke of York, which placed the Duke of Clarence 
in the position of heir-presumptive to the throne ; 
shortly after which the grant of a.jointure of £6,000 
to the Duchess of Clarence was agreed to by the 
House of Commons. 

It was during their residence at Bushy Park, 
namely, in June, 1830, that the melancholy tidings 
of the death of George rv, at Windsor Castle, was 
brought to the Royal Duke and Duchess, upon re- 
ceiving which her Royal Highness burst into tears. 
On recovering her presence of mind, she requested 
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+hat the messenger would accept a prayer-book which 
lay upon the table, with her name written therein, as 
the first gift of the Queen of England. 

In November, 1834, the break-up of the Melbourne 
administration and the dissolution of Parliament by 
the King, renewed the political excitement, which, 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, had compara- 
tively subsided. At this period a rude outbreak of 


| feeling was directed against the Queen, and the re- 


moval of Lord Melbourne from his post as premier 
was attributed to her Majesty’s influence, although 
it was not even known to the Queen until it had been 
publicly announced. The misstatement was instantly 
contradicted, but it created a popular prejudice which 
it required years of generous action to efface. Her 
Majesty so felt the stigma unjustly affixed to her 
character, that on the presentation of the customary 
address of the Bishops to their Majesties, after the 
King had replied, his royal consort concluded her 
answer with this very touching sentence: ‘‘ My lords, 
I am particularly obliged to you for this declaration 
of attachment at a period when I am most cruelly and 
undeservedly insulted and calumniated.’’ 

The spring of 1837 was one of mourning for the 
Court. The Queen Adelaide received the information 
of the demise of her venerable mother, and before her 
Majesty had recovered from that bereavement, the 
health of William rv began to fail, and a fatal result 
was anticipated. Her Majesty remained in close at- 
tendance upon the King until the moment of his 
death, June 25, 1837. The transition was unattended 
with any apparent effort or struggle: his arm rested 
upon the Queen’s shoulder, and his faithful partner’s 
hands supported his breast—a position which her 
Majesty had maintained for upwards of an hour pre- 
vious to the fatal event. After King William’s death, 
the Queen Dowager received the Parliamentary pro- 
vision made for her in 18384, under which £100,000 
per annum was settled upon her for life, with Marl- 
borough House and Bushy for her residences. 

The Queen Dowager passed the following autumn 
and winter at St. Leonards-on-Sea. In October, 
1838, her Majesty embarked at Portsmouth on board 
the “‘ Hastings,” for Malta. Here the Queen Dowager 
erected a new church for the British residents, at a 
cost of £15,000, exceeding by one-third the amount 
of her Majesty’s original grant. The front of the 
edifice has an Ionic portico, with a bas-relief of St. 
Paul casting the viper off his hand into the fire, im- 
mediately after his shipwreck (Acts xxviii. 3). The 
wings have statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
the tower and steeple are 130 feet high, terminating 
with a cross. 

Her Majesty returned to England in May, 1839, 
and in the autumn made a tour in the provinces, 
visiting the Earl of Denbigh, at Nuneham Paddocks ; 
the Earl Howe, at Gopsall Hall; the Earl of War- 
wick, at Warwick Castle ; Sir Robert Peel, at Drayton 
Manor; and the Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle ; 
returning to London, and there passing the winter. 
In 1840, her Majesty made the tour of the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, on her way visiting 
the Earl and Countess of Brownlow, at Belton House, 
near Grantham ; the Earl of Harewood, at Harewood 
House, near Leeds; and, after a progress to the 
Lakes, the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, at 
Alton Towers; and subsequently she went to view 
Sudbury Hall, Lord Vernon’s seat, which her Majesty 
afterwards engaged as her winter residence. In the 
winter of 1842, her Majesty took up her abode at 





Canford House, the seat of Lord De Mauley, in Dor- 
setshire, and left for Marlborough House in the 
spring. In August, 1843, her Majesty repaired to 
Witley Court (Lord Ward’s), near Worcester, which 
princely seat she took for three years, and during her 
residence there enjoyed very good health. In Sep- 
tember, 1846, the Queen Dowager took Cassiobury, 
the picturesque seat of the Earl of Essex, near Wat- 
ford, where her Majesty was honoured by a visit, for 
three days, of the Queen and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 

In October, 1847, the Queen Dowager, accom- 
— by their Serene Highnesses the Duchess Ida, 

rince Edward, and the Princesses of Saxe-Weimar, 
embarked on board the ‘‘ Howe,” 120, at Portsmouth, 
for Madeira. On April 2, in the following year, the 
Queen Dowager returned to Spithead, visited the 
Queen and Prince Albert at Osborne, sleeping on 
board the ‘“‘ Howe,” and the next day returning to 
London. 

The winter of 1849 was passed at Bentley Priory, 
on Stanmore Hill, which the Queen Dowager had 
taken of the Marquis of Abercorn; her Majesty 
arriving there on September 1. Her health continued 
to decline until December 2, when the Queen Dowager 
expired without any apparent suffering, and retaining 
her composure of mind to the last. Her loss was 
deeply mourned, her many eminent virtues rendering 
her the object of universal esteem and affection. The 
remains of her Majesty were deposited in the royal 
vault in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, but the 
funeral was unattended with any of those ceremonials 
which for centuries past had accompanied the inter- 
ment of the princes of the blood royal of Great 
Britain. The ceremony of “lying in state” was 
altogether dispensed with, and the funeral took place 
at mid-day, instead of, as usual, by torchlight in the 
evening. Another deviation from the usual custom 
with deceased members of the royal family, was the 
omission of embalming the body, which was dispensed 
with, it was said, by express desire of the late Queen. 
The funeral took place on December 13; and al- 
though the ceremony was shorn of the pageantry of 
State, such as had hitherto characterised the royal 
interments in England, it was rendered more touch- 
ing and interesting by its simplicity, and by the ab- 
sence of what has been expressively termed ‘ the 
pomp of death.” 

The character of the Queen Dowager was pre- 
eminently distinguished by pious benevolence and 
generous sympathy. Her Majesty is understood to 
have distributed from her yearly income the large 
amount of £20,000 to “public charities;” and £10,000 
in privately relieving the wants and sufferings of an- 
other numerous class of applicants. The building and 
endowment of the church at Malta may head the list. 
She contributed to the funds of nearly all the societies 
engaged in the advancement of religion; to the 
churches in Australia and Cape Town; the cathedrals 
at Adelaide and Newfoundland. It was the practice 
also of her Majesty to subscribe largely to the 
charities in every place where she happened even for 
a time to reside, especially to those of St. Martin’s, in 
which her town mansion stood. Such were some of the 
munificent deeds of the good Queen Adelaide. One 
of the many testimonies of her Majesty to the revered 
memory of her royal consort is ‘ King William’s 
Naval Asylum,” erected at Penge, for the widows of 
commanders, lieutenants, masters, and pursers in the 
royal navy. 
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Within two months after Queen Adelaide’s decease, 
certain effects at Marlborough House were disposed 
of by private sale. 
Albert Denison for a sum approaching £10,000. Her 
Majesty the Queen bought a dessert service of bleu de 
Roi Sévres, and another of Dresden porcelain. Upon 
the walls were large whole-length gallery portraits 
of King George mr and Queen Charlotte; in con- 
trast with which was a china supper-tray, once 
belonging to Queen Charlotte, of inelegant design 
and very small intrinsic worth, but which produced 
£15. There was a large collection of parasols, or 
sun-shades, which were readily purchased as me- 
morials of the lamented Queen Dowager. 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The demise of the Duchess of Kent took place on 
March 16, 1861, at Frogmore House. Her life, sub- 
sequent to the date of her widowhood, was summed 


up modestly by herself in a statement which she | 


made by way of reply to an address of congra- 
tulation presented on the occasion of her daughter 
coming of age; and I cannot do better here than 
quote some of her sentences. ‘‘I pass over the 
earlier part of my connection with this country,” she 
said. . 
regretted 
obliged us to reside in Germany; but the Duke of 
Kent at much inconvenience, and I at great personal 
risk, returned to England that our child should be 
‘born and bred a Briton.’ In a few months after- 
wards my infant and myself were awfully deprived 
of father and husband. We stood alone—almost 
friendless and alone in this country ; I could not even 
speak the language of it. I did not hesitate how to 
act. I gave up my home, my kindred, my duties” 
(the Regency of Leiningen), ‘‘to devote myself to 
that duty which was to be the whole object of my 
future life. I was supported in the execution of my 
duties by the country. It placed its trust in me, and 


the Regency Bill gave me its last act of confidence. | 
I have in times of great difficulty avoided all connec- | 


The plate was bought by Lord. 


‘‘T will merely briefly observe that my late | 
consort’s circumstances and my duties | 


ferring to this gradual increase of income is not 
merely to show _the obligations of our Sovereign to 
the most wise member of the Coburg family—the 
pecuniary being but an index of the moral influence 
exerted by Prince Leopold—but also that we may 
point out the increasing confidence of the Houses of 
Parliament in the Duchess of Kent. On each occa- 
sion the expressions of regard which the mention of 
her name called forth must have deeply affected her. 
In these days of feeble partisanship there is one part 
of her boast which will scarcely be understood. She 
could boast of having kept aloof from party; and, 
combined with this freedom from party bias, the 
wisdom with which she had trained her daughter 
obtained for her a recognition of the highest value in 
1830. It was necessary to determine who should be 
Regent in the event of King William’s decease 
| during the minority of the: Princess Victoria. It 
| was decreed in Parliament that in that case the 
| Duchess of Kent—a comparative stranger, who had 
lived among us not more than a dozen years—should 
| be sole Regent. That wasarare compliment. In 

point of fact, King William died but one month after 
‘the Princess Victoria had attained her majority. 
| Had he died but a few weeks earlier, we should have 
had to lament not merely the mother of our Queen, 
but one who had herself exercised the sovereign 
power in these islands. It hung upon one small turn 
in the wheel of events. As Regent, however, she 
could only have been formally, as she was really, the 
guide and guardian of the Queen. Although her 
influence of this kind remained, she, of course, 
ceased to exert it in 1837, when the Ministers of the 
Crown became her Majesty’s advisers, and still more 
in 1840, when she saw her daughter given away in 
marriage to her nephew. Then her task was finished. 
She had done her duty, and henceforward she had 
but to live and reap the reward. That reward she 
found in the respect of the people, in the affection of 
a devoted family, and in the triumph of her most 
| ardent wishes for their success.—(‘‘ Times,’? March 
16, 1861.) 








THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


tion with any party in the State; but, if I have done | 


so, I have never ceased to press on my daughter her | 


duties, so as to gain by her conduct the respect and 
affection of the people. This, I have taught her, 
should be her first earthly duty as a Constitutional 
Sovereign.” To this truthful statement it may be 
added that the Duchess of Kent accomplished a great 
deal with very limited means. The Duke died 
deeply in debt; she gave up all his property to the 
creditors; she was without furniture or outfit; she 
had only her jointure of £6,000 a year, and through 
some defect in the Act of Parliament she-could not 
touch even this scanty provision for months after the 
Duke’s death. Her chief support and adviser amid 
these trials was her brother, Prince Leopold, who 
allowed her an additional £3,000 a year out of his 
income. Nor did he take away this allowance when, 
in 1825, the Princess Victoria being six years of age, 
it was necessary to obtain from Parliament a further 
sum of £6,000 a year to be applied to her education 
as heir-apparent to the Throne. It was not, indeed, 
stopped until 1831, when the Prince, being made 


King of the Belgians, felt it his duty to forego the - 


allowance of £35,000 which he derived from this 
country, and when the House of Commons saw the 
wisdom of giving the Duchess of Kent another 
£10,000 a year. The reason of our especially re- 


There is no royal death within the memory of the 
present generation which has caused such grave and 
regretful reflection as the sudden manner in which 
the Prince Consort was taken from our beloved 
Sovereign and her family, on December 14, 1861. 
The nearest approach to the national sorrow upon 
this melancholy occasion, was the universal sym- 
pathy expressed on the loss of the Princess Charlotte 
in 1817, when the mother and offspring were at 
once swept by the hand of death into the same 
grave! But, widespread as was the lamentation 
of the people for their hopes being thus crushed, 
it differed in this respect from the sorrow for the 
Prince Consort—that in the one case expectation 
was blighted, but in the other realisation was ex- 
tinguished when the fruits of superior intelligence 
were fast ripening into the maturity of true great- 
ness. , 

After the death of the Prince, the country learned 
the extent of its loss by this sad event. One far- 
seeing journalist, Mr. E. M. Whitty, had asserted 
ten years before, that the Prince was ‘‘ becoming the 
most popular man in England,” and wrote an article 
to put the Prince’s ‘‘ position and his services in the 
point of view in which we may comprehend him and 
be grateful to him.” ‘The statement was unheeded 
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at the time it was made, but in the following year 
other journalists had discovered that the Prince had 
some voice in England’s foreign policy. 

Most affecting and yet most cheering were the 
closing hours of the Prince. When his last illness 
commenced (says the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel in 
his sermon), one of the physicians said to him, 
“ Your Royal Highness will be better in a few days.” 
He replied, ‘‘ No, I shall not recover; but I am not 
taken by surprise ; I am not afraid; I trust I am pre- 
pared.” And so he died, the chosen husband of the 
Queen of these realms. . . . Sustained as he 
was by the prayers and the noble efforts of the Princess 
Alice, whose lovely character never shone more 
brightly than in this night of death, he was strong:in 
the last struggle, and (as was stated by a nobleman 
who attended the Prince to the last) derived much 
comfort from the well-known hymn by Toplady, 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” which he repeated on 
his deathbed. 

The accompanying description of the personal ap- 
pearance of the Prince is from the Queen’s preface 
to his ‘‘ Speeches and Addresses : ’’?— 

“The Prince had a noble presence. His carriage 
was erect; his figure betokened strength and acti- 
vity; and his demeanour was dignified. He hada 
staid, earnest, thoughtful look when he was in a 
grave mood ; but when he smiled (and this is what 
no portrait can tell of a man) his whole countenance 
was irradiated with pleasure; and there was a plea- 
sant sound and a heartiness about his laugh which 
will not soon be forgotten by those who were wont 
to hear it. He was very handsome as a young man ; 
but, as often happens with thoughtful men who go 
through a good deal, his face grew to be a finer face 
than the early portraits of him promised; and his 
countenance never assumed a nobler aspect, nor had 
more real beauty in it, than in the last year or two 
of his life. The character is written in the counte- 
nance, however difficult it may be to decipher; and 
in the Prince’s face there were none of those fatal 
lines which indicate craft or insincerity, greed or 
sensuality ; but all was clear, open, pure-minded, and 
honest. Marks of thought, of care, of studiousness 
were there; but they were accompanied by signs of 
a soul at peace with itself, and which was troubled 
chiefly by its love for others, and its solicitude for 
their welfare.” 

How precious was this aid her Majesty had many 
years desired to express. ‘‘ During the Prince’s life 
the Queen often longed to make known to the world 
the ever-present, watchful, faithful, invaluable aid 
which she received from the Prince Consort in the 
conduct of the public business. Her Majesty could 
hardly endure even then to be silent on this subject, 
and not to declare how much her reign owed to him. 
And now the Queen can no longer refrain from 
uttering what she has so long felt, and from pro- 
claiming the irreparable loss to the public service, as 
well as to herself and to her family, which the 
Prince’s death has occasioned. 

“The position of her Majesty, for many years accus- 
tomed to this loving aid, and now suddenly bereft of 
it, can with difficulty be imagined to the full extent 
of its heaviness and its sadness. Desolate and 
sombre, as the Queen most deeply feels, lies the 
way before her.;—a path, however, of duty and of 
labour, which, relying on the loyal attachment and 
sympathy of her people, she will, with God’s blessing, 





steps will often show they lack the tender and 
affectionate support which, on all occasions, her 
Majesty was wont to receive from her beloved 
husband, the Prince.” 





BEATEN PATHS. 


I supposr there are few people accustomed to think 
at all who have not been occasionally struck with 
the remarkable tendency to uniformity which seems 
to pervade in a manner the whole domain of human 
action, and not of action only, but of human 
thought. Things are being constantly done for no 
other earthly reason than because they have been 
done before; things are constantly said simply be- 
cause other people have said them before. Not that 
the mind is inactive, or that its natural inventiveness 
is not on the alert—the contrary is emphatically the 
case just now; and in truth it is the very activity 
and resilience of new thought in our day which 
throws into special prominence the tendency to uni- 
formity of which complaint is made. Men design 
and bring forward novelties continually—new theories 
of all kinds are floating in the atmosphere of our 
time, and crowds of men whose highest faculty is that 
of ready receptivity, catch and consolidate them and 
offer them for acceptance. But of such novelties, for 
the most part, we are doomed never to know whether 
they are good or bad, because they lack the strength 
to stand against our preconceptions, and get crushed 
under the tyrannous weight of custom. The new 
method or the new thought may be good—may be 
the very best; but the old method and the old 
thought are in possession, and refuse to budge or be 
elbowed out of the way. Is it not strange and some- 
what anomalous that the individual and the general 
mind are so opposed in respect to innovation? that 
singly we are each and all so broad and large- 
minded, so open to the force of argument and ready 
to accept conviction, but that corporately we are so 
narrow, and resent the most logical reasoning, and 
stick like limpets on the rock to old conclusions ? 
Is it that, although the new idea is true, we have an 
inner and unflattering consciousness that the truth of 
life, or what is so to us, is so closely entwined with 
the old idea, that we have not the will or the heart 
to dissever them? It may possibly be so. 

The world runs in ruts, under the weight of habit, 
the habit which has ground the ruts so deep; and 
men fear to quit the rut and get on the rail of new 
discovery in whatever department of thought or action. 
Ordinary men—and it is they who get through most 
of the world’s work—have faith in the ordinary 
course of events. They like to let things have their 
way, and to ride complacently on the current of cir- 
cumstances; and, being ordinary men, they are right 
—right, inasmuch as not being able to make circum- 
stances to suit their limited power of acticn, they 
suit their action to the existing circumstances, and 
so compass their own ends, because things will 
have their way. This has been the manner of the 
mass of men throughout the generations, and so it 
will continue to be. ‘The son, as a rule, lives the life 
of the father, does the deeds of the father, practises 
the father’s virtues or his vices, is a prey to the 
father’s fears and feebleness, or is strong in the 
father’s strength, and dies the death the father died. 
Look at biographies and the annals of families, or 


strive to pursue; but where she fears her faltering | recall your own domestic traditions, and say if it is 
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not so with ordinary men. But when the exceptional 
man comes there is another era inaugurated, another 
history begun. Things will have their way with him 
also—that is, they will stand as long as they can; 
but if the new strong man bring a new thought or a 
new thing better and stronger than the old, the old 
will have to go down before it some time or other. 
But the victory will not be won in a hurry, for the 
prophet of action is rarely welcomed even by those 
whose work he does for them. We do not relish the 
idea of being superseded and laid on the shelf, and 
we bristle up instinctively against the innovator, in- 
novating though he be for our personal welfare. 
The new-comer, glowing with his enthusiastic aims, 
looks to introduce new ideas and principles into the 
direction of affairs, and he launches his new scheme 
into the waters we have navigated so long, and we 
are not sorry to see him borne along with the current 
in spite of his lusty opposition. Weare troubled only 
when he makes head against the stream and beats 
back the opposing waters, turning the tide of affairs 
into the channel he has prepared for them. 

Things have their way from year to year, from 
generation to generation, and from century to 
century; and the record of uniformity is such a 
monotone that the irrepressible doggedness of 
routine seems to have put on the aspect of fate, 
though that is a delusion. It is true that in a sense 
routine and custom are fate to the timid, the irresolute, 
the sluggish, the unstable, and the simple; but what 
is fate to them is fortune to the bold, the enterprising, 
and the wise. That things do have their way is not 
from any decree of destiny in the form of law, but 
simply because the gravitation of circumstance is 
stronger than the hesitating semi-torpid volition of 
average mankind. The man of energy and practical 
wit is not borne down by it—he converts the dreary 
dogged routine into his ally and drudge, transforms 
inertia into momentum, so that the necessity which 
clogs and fetters the fool crowns him with glory and 
honour. 

When the nations of the earth are ripe for rupture 
and revolution—when old things have had their way 
too long—when changes, political, social, national, 
begin to ring out their fitful peals of alarm—these 
also are destined to have their way. When the hour 
comes the man is never far distant. The Luthers, 
the Cranmers, the Napoleons, Washingtons, Tous- 
saints, Hofers, the Bruces, the Napiers, the Kossuths 
—the hearts that stirred the world to action—are all 
dead, you say; but it is not so, they have only 
stepped aside for a while. Let the human agitations 
revive, and the excited people clamour for leaders, 
and they shall revive too—the hour shall bring the 
man—nay, it shall create the man. 

This clinging to the old ruts—this passionate adhe- 
rence to prescription and the things that have had 
their day—what is it? Surely it is as much an 
entity and a fact in the moral world as anything that 
can be named—even the hugest mountain—in the 
world of sense. Therefore it can be looked at on all 
sides, and weighed in balances of expediency. Let 
us look at its good side—for it has a good side—and 
see what advantage we derive from it. In the first 
place, it is an excellent drag, saving us from rash and 
hasty judgments—from giving undue force to mere 
opinion, and from neglect of precedent and expe- 
rience. It acts as a dead weight at the heels of 
speculation, and compels us to pause ere committing 
ourselves irrevocably to novel enterprises, however 





BEATEN PATHS. 


fascinating. It is an antidote to vaulting ambition, 
saving it from o’erleaping itself and falling on the 
other side. It says to the eager man making haste 
to get rich, ‘‘ Wait a bit—consult your nightcap— 
sleep upon it—don’t thrust out your arm farther than 
you can draw it back again—look before you leap.” 
It is full of such wise saws, and has a whole chapter 
of proverbs to quote against hurry and precipitation. 
In this respect it is like ballast in the hold of a ship, 
which keeps the vessel from toppling over ; or it may 
be regarded as the centripetal force which restrains 
the world of action within its due and healthy orbit, 
and prevents its flying off out of its legitimate sphere. 
To the mass of menit is a providence and a guardian 
angel, restricting their function to what they under- 
stand, compelling them both to do what they can do 
and to leave unattempted what they cannot do. It 
is one of the cohesive forces in mundane affairs, 
binding man to matter and matter to man—and it is 
a conservative force, keeping human action in con- 
stant trains of sequence and consequence. It is at 
the ground of every man’s consciousness, and, like 
the balance-wheel of the chronometer, gives measure 
and rhythm to his movements. Without it things 
would not have their way, but half the business of 
the world which conducts itself would cease to do so, 
and all things and all men would get out of their 
course into confusion and wreck and social ruin. So 
much for the credit side of dogged routine. Let us 
now post up the debit side, and strike a balance if 
We can. 

The bad side of prescription or routine is no 
less obvious than the good. It renders men slaves 
to custom and precedent; it fosters prejudice and a 
blind confidence in the wisdom of the past; it is the 
dry-nurse of what writers have called the bucolic 
mind—the mind which will not be goaded out of the 
rut of ancient use and wont—which delights in let- 
ting things have their way, and quarrels with all 
attempts to alter the old course of things—the 
slumberous mind of the rustic clod incapable of any- 
thing higher than a kind of sensuous animalism, 
and whose worship is at the noblest a dreamy 
acquiescence in the dispensations of Providence, 
so long, that is, as Providence does not forget 
to make things pleasant and comfortable. To say 
that dogged routine strangles thought and fetters 
action, is but to utter a commonplace ; it does more 
and worse than that—it emasculates the mind, and 
fills the world with the fools of circumstance—it 
substitutes a silly cunning for the spirit of invention, 
greed for generosity, meanness for manliness, and 
superstition for religion. 

If there be the lights and shadows, the debtor 
and creditor aspects of old use and wont, it is clear 
that some discrimination may be needed to strike a 
balance between them, and, to put it plainly, that it 
is not an easy thing to do. Well, the problems of life 
are not easy to solve—were never intended to be 
easy—and this is one of them, demanding frequent, 
almost daily solution. When to go willingly with 
the current, and when to strive against it; when to 
let things have their way, and when to seduce 
or compel them to take our way; these are the tests 
and touchstones of a man’s wisdom to elect his part 
and his capacity to perform it well. Happy the man 
who, amidst the tangles and manifold confusions of 
things new and old, has the wit ‘‘ to draw the threads 
of fair and fit,” and out of the mingled mass to cull 
the materials for building up a true life. 
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A STORY OF FRENCH MILITARY LIVE. 


IS name was Marcel, and a handsomer young 
fellow never carried a knapsack. An excellent 
lad, too, was Marcel, and a favourite with all his regi- 
ment, as he had been with the youngsters of his moun- 
tain home. Some of us knew that he was exerting 
himself to the utmost to support his mother, who had 
become a widow since he entered the service. On this 
ground he was likewise hoping to obtain a release 
from his engagement on the plea of being a sowtien de 
Jamille, for she had but one other child, a boy of four- 
teen, as yet unable to earn both his own living and 
that of his mother. 

Marcel had one great vice—it was perhaps his only 
weakness, but a terrible one. Fond of society, he 
was reckless in his choice of companions, and when 
they indulged in excesses, he had not the strength of 
character te oppose their practices, or even to with- 
draw from their society; the consequence was that he 
was sometimes betrayed into intoxication. Twice sinee 
lie had been in the service he had undergone severe 
punishments for this offence, and the second time had 
only escaped by a hair’s-breadth the perils of a court- 
martial. 

Marcel deeply felt, when he fell into these dis- 
graces, the degradation of his position, and 
in which he placed himself. He had accord- 


ingly promised himself, with the utmost earnest- 
ness and sineerity, that he would renounce this fatel 
habit, so much the more carefully to be avoided 
in his case, that when overtaken by drink he became 
completely ineapable of co 


ing himself; but he 
had negleeted to invoke the aid of in maintaining 
this repentant frame of mind, and in adhering to his 
determination. Like many others, he had gradually 
forsaken, since he dwelt beneath the village thateb, 
the habit of prayer, meditation, and self-examina- 
tion, and when he had wandered from the right path 
he forgot to seek at the throne of grace strength and 
enlightenment to return into it, so that when the 
hour of temptation eame, he was powerless to resist. 

It was about three weeks after my arrival in Paris, 
the day we received our pay, and most of the soldiers 
of the regiment had some silver in their purses. The 
wine-shops outside the darriére were crowded to over- 
flowing, and the majerity in that deluded multitude 
wore uniforms, so that the government pay, searcely 
pocketed by the soldiers, already began to make its 
way into the tills of the vendors of liquor. 

Our barriére was, of eourse, the Barricre de P Ecole 
Militaire, and what a neighbourhood it was! What 
streets! What misery and degradation! What 
dwellings! and, alas! too often, what imhabitants! 
I may go on to exclaim—What a city of wine-shops ! 
and, within them, what ribald songs! what dis- 
graceful scenes! The very here seemed 
poisoned, laden with those repulsive miasmata in the 
midst of which are engendered the eximes, the mis- 
fortunes, and the punishments of inexperienced 
recruits. 

Some of our comrades proposed to us to accompany 
them to the cabaret, as they said, ‘‘to take some- 
thing.” ‘To take something,” in military language, 
signifies to take everything, from a single harmless cup 
of coffee ora petit verre, to a quart of brandy. I had 
no great inclination to accept the challenge, though I 
resolved to keep as free from danger as might be 


possible under the circumstances, and if I acceded, it | 





was merely out of good fellowship ; but I was grieved 
to see the readiness with which Marcel acquiesced in 
the proposal. We all went in together—a party of 
eight or nine; some, habitual drunkards, others 
weak and yielding, like myself and Marcel. He 
whispered to me that he had made up his mind he 
would drink but one glass of cognac; but in the 
warmth of conversation, first two and then three 
somehow found their way to his lips, and soon his 
determination had vanished like snow before the 
noonday sun. All was forgotten; his mother, his dis- 
charge, his future prospects, disappeared from his 
view, and, following the example of the others, he 
began to drink without restraint, and without re- 
morse. At the fourth glass he had lost his head, at 
the fifth he was raving. ‘The café was so full that 
the tables almost touched eaeh other. Civilians and 
soldiers were drinking side by side in a state of ex- 
citement alarming to witness. The conversation had 
long ceased to deserve that name, and it was now 
nothing more than an unintelligible roar of angry 
voices contradicting each other. Abusive terms were 
mingled with the discourse, and were soon as violently 
resented as offered. Appeals to one another and to 
the waiters preceded the drunken frenzy which now 
declared itself in blows, first on the tables and then 
on one another, while, te complete the bewilderment 
of the senses, dense clouds of tobacco-smoke veiled 
the distasteful scene im a thick fog. 

Near the sel/e at, which our party were seated, was 
another occupied by half-a-dozen civilians of sus- 
Ppicious appearance and quarrelsome manners, and it 
was not long before they began to bully us; words 
on either side were followed by scowling looks and 
threats, during which a glass which may have been 
accidentally upset was spilled upon the nether gar- 
ments of one of our men. Im an instant all were 
on their feet, and in another moment the fray became 

ing and general. 

In the midst of this angry hubbub, the door 
suddenly opemed, and a brigadier de gendarmerie 
appeared on the threshold. He spoke, but none 
listened ; he to imterpose, the strife only in- 
creased ; he attempted to separate the combatants, 
but in vain; he then called in the aid of the military 
to clear the place. Excited, however, as all were by 
wine, by the noise, and by their angry passions, they 
refused to obey, and bade the officer mind his own 
business. At this momentone, more excited than the 
rest, and, above all, more unfortunate, raised his fist, 
and not knewing what he did, struck the officer on 
the head. It was Marcel! 

This insane and suicidal act produced on all present 
the effect of athunderbelt. In an instant every sound 
was hushed as if all had been seized with a sudden 
stupor; the strife was at an end, the turmoil was 
quelled, and breathless silenee succeeded ; it seemed 
as if each one were answerable for the fatal blow 
which carried with it the sentence of death. The 
civilians took to their heels, and the soldiers, thus 
brought to a sense of the enormity of what had 
oceurred, stood sad and motionless round their hap- 
less comrade, who alone continued infuriated and 
unconscious of the act he had perpetrated and its 
irreparable consequences. 

The brigadier, whatever his own inclinations, was 
not at liberty to leave the outrage unpunished; had 
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he consulted his feelings only, he would gladly have 
forgiven his aggressor and kept the matter secret, 
but it had been witnessed by too many, and for dis- 
cipline’s sake he could not. The culprit was accord- 
ingly arrested, his number, battalion, and company, 
as well as those of all the soldiers present, were taken 
down, and we were conducted back to our quarters 
while he was marched off to the guard-house, dis- 
armed. 

The next morning we were summoned to appear: 
a close and scrutinising examination took place, and 
we were all punished, more or less severely, according 
to previous conduct. For myself, who had scarcely 
been more than a spectator, I was let off with four 
days’ salle de police, and quite enough I found it. 

Thad been acquainted with Marcel only since my 


arrival in Paris, but there was something in his | 


manner which seemed to draw me towards him; and 
our sympathy must have been mutual, for we soon 
became warm friends. In the course of walks and 
talks we had had together, he had related to me the 
position of his family, and I had been with him when 
he received the news of his father’s death; we had 
often discussed the change this event had made in 
his circumstances, together with the chance of dis- 
charge which it gave him, his prospects, and his 
hopes. 
as a skilful artisan he intended to return to his native 
place and start in a little business of his own, by 
which he felt he should be able to support his mother 
in ease and comfort, and to marry the betrothed, who 
had been the companion of his childhood and had 
maintained her affection for him unscathed during 
five years of separation. 

He would talk to me of the dear old cottage, behind 
which he meant to build his workshop, so as not to 
abandon the home of his childhood; and he looked 
upon his joy as soon about to be crowned when his 
pretty Annette should be the mistress of his cheerful 
hearth as she was already of his faithful heart. In 
this engaging picture, in which his wife and mother 
took the leading part, his young brother—whose 
guardian and protector he had now become—was not 
jorgotten; and he had already planned not only to in- 
struct him in his trade, but to guide his morals and 
form his character. 

Such was the innocent future Marcel had traced 
out—such the day-dream in which he delighted to 
indulge ; and we had been talking over the prospect 
of its speedy realisation but a few hours before the 
fairy fabric was to be demolished. Alas! he was 
reckoning without taking into account the weakness 
of his character; he had overlooked his liability to 
fall into the frightful vice which was to be his ruin, 
and he did not know how feeble man is when he 
attempts to struggle against his passions in his own 
strength. 

The first Sunday I was at liberty I repaired to the 
état-mayjor in the Place Vendéme, to obtain a permit 
to visit the prison in the Rue du Cherche-Midi, where 
my poor friend was confined awaiting the court- 
martial which was to pronounce his doom. 

Arrived there, I asked for Marcel Lagrange. Asa 
preliminary I was searched, lest I should be bringing 
m anything contrary to the regulations. I was then 
suffered to enter the hall where the prisoners are 
allowed to see those who visit them. Long, lofty, 
bare, and gloomy, this parloir leaves the visitor no 
room to doubt he is within the walls of a prison; the 
very light seems to be accorded grudgingly to its 





Marcel had been apprenticed to a trade, and | 





wretched occupants, and filters through the barred 
apertures with a sombre and sunless tint even at mid- 
day. I found it already occupied by a considerable 
number of military prisoners and their friends. Some 
were standing in groups, others were seated at the 
hard and forbidding deal tables. Among the prisoners 
were some who affected loud talk and noisy laughter, 
but it was not difficult to perceive that this was a 
mere hollow sham assumed to conceal the misery that 
was undermining them; others made no secret of 
their dejection, speaking in a subdued tone and 
appearing ashamed of wearing the tell-tale garb and 
of being seen in such a place. 

I had not waited many minutes when Marcel ap- 


| peared ; he was wofully altered and terribly dejected. 


Having no idea who had asked for him, he did 
not perceive me immediately, but looked vacantly 
round; as soon, however, as his eye fell upon me he 
seemed overcome with emotion, and in another mo- 
ment we were in each other’s arms weeping like 
two children. We had always been on the most 
intimate terms, but that moment set a seal upon the 
friendship that united us, and thenceforward we felt, 
though neither said it, that there was a brotherly 
affection linking us together. 

‘‘T am come to console you as best I can, my dear 
Marcel,” said I, scarcely knowing what to say. 

‘‘ Alas!” replied he, ‘“‘ your intention is most pre- 
cious to me, but my position is beyond consolation. 
As far as this world is concerned I am a lost man! 
You know that for my offence there is but one 
punishment—that of death!” and his head dropped 
upon his breast as he thought of those whose sole 
support he was. 

‘Nay, nay,” replied I, ‘‘do not despond; that 
may be the form, but there can be no doubt it will be 
commuted.” 

‘Ah, my good friend, you seek to comfort me, but 
your efforts are vain, there 7s no comfort ; only think 
what even ‘commutation’ means! Ten years of the 
galleys, degradation—yes, degradation before the 
whole regiment, and final separation from my 
mother, who will die of grief, and I—I who was to 
have replaced my poor father to her—shall be her 
murderer.” 

What could I reply to this? It was all true; and 
when he wept, all I could do was to mingle my tears 
with his. 

‘* And my Annette !”’ he continued; ‘‘ now already 
no longer mine: how can she be the wife of a 
drunkard, a convict, a man who, if he ever returns 
at all to civilised society, will have passed the ten 
best years of his life at the hulks, and will bear on 
his shoulder the brand of a galley-slave? Annette 
will be another’s; she must, I am bound to release 
her from her vows. My life is crushed, my future is 
blasted ; I have lost everything that was worth living 
for.”’ 

I endeavoured to calm his excitement, for it was 
with a frantic cry that he concluded this miserable 
lament. He listened to my words for a moment, then 
seizing me by the wrist with convulsive vehemence, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Let my terrible example serve as 4 
lesson to all; and you, my friend, who have come to 
visit me, when I am abandoned and condemned, be 
warned ; abjure drink from this very hour; swear an 
eternal hatred to brandy. If you value the honour 
of your uniform, never drink! If you love your 
mother, do not drink! If you have a betrothed, oh! 
never, never drink! If you have any hope in your 
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future, whether in this world or the next, have 
nothing to say to companions who drink! See what 
has befallen me ; think of what I have lost! Mother, 
bride, honour, happiness; all chance of being useful 
to my family or myself; all the blessings 1 might 
have turned to account! and for what? All this was 
mine, and I have exchanged it away for a miserable 
glass of brandy!” And hiding his face in his hands, 
the wretched prisoner seemed overwhelmed by the 
accumulated weight that was crushing him. 

By dint of kind words, of the suggestions of 
Christian hope, and the assurance of my deep sym- 
pathy and desire to help him, I succeeded in bringing 
my hapless friend to a calmer state of mind; but, as 
he had said, the case admitted of no real consolation. 
I endeavoured to inspire him with hopes I was far 
from entertaining myself. I talked to him of his 
present condition, and was grieved to find that the 
circumstances in which he must expect to continue 
while he remained here were not calculated to alle- 
viate the misery he had brought on himself. 

In the permanent military prisons in France, the 
moral and material organisation is admirable. Not 
so, however, by any means, is that of the mazsons de 
prevention, or temporary abodes of the accused, in 
which they pass the time between their arrest and 
their trial. There is neither order nor regularity— 
neither labour nor solitude ; and, night and day alike, 
the prisoners are subject to all the disastrous effects 
of idleness, unrestricted conversation, and uninter- 
rupted communication between men of all characters 
and all classes, and culprits of all denominations. 
The accommodation supplies a préau, or court, for 
exercise in fine weather, exchanged for a large 
warmed room when cold or wet, and that is all. 

My poor friend had but one comfort to look to 
within those gloomy walls—the daily visit of the 
chaplain, always ready to respond to the summons of 
the prisoners, to talk to them of their temporal sor- 
rows as friend to friend, and to console the yet more 
profound distress of their souls. Most of them wel- 
comed his presence with joy, and valued his fatherly 
counsels. Marcel, brought up by a pious mother, 
and retaining his early religious impressions, had 
received with sincere satisfaction the friendly advances 
of the venerable minister of God, and assured me that 
he always felt calmer and better able to support his 
troubles after he had conversed with him. 

Each visit I paid to the prison convinced me more 
and more of the salutary change that was taking 
place in Marcel under this holy influence: his de- 
spondency had given place to a repentant sorrow, in 
the midst of which I soon began to perceive signs of 
resignation and Christian peacefulness: he was re- 
turning gradually, and by the road of suffering and 
misfortune, so often trodden, to that good and 
merciful God whom he had forgotten when in the 
hey-day and heedlessness of prosperity. The good 
chaplain was in the habit of lending books to the 
prisoners appropriate to their respective cases; 
sometimes they were instructive, sometimes merely 
amusing, but in all cases selected with a view to 
relieve the monotony of the long, weary, eventless 
day. Marcel felt all the advantage of such an occu- 
pation, and found in it a new and helpful distraction, 
and I noted the benefit he was deriving therefrom 
each Thursday and Sunday that I visited him. 

One day on arriving I found him more silent than 
usual. At length he said to me, “To-morrow, my 
good Réné, is a solemn day for me; you must pray 
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for me that I may have strength to bear what it may 
bring forth: Iam to pass before the council. [ 
know perfectly well the sentence to which I shall 
have to listen, and which I once could not think of 
without a shudder: after my trial I shall be trans- 
ferred to the abbaye. Come and see me there next 
Thursday: I shall be able to tell you what has 
passed, and you who have so often comforted me 
will comfort me once more.” 

I took leave of him with a heavy heart. He 
grasped my hand, and said with bitterness, ‘‘ Look 
at me once more and embrace me; to-day I am only 
an accused man, next time we meet I shall be a 
convict under sentence of death!” ‘‘ We know what 
that means,” replied I, as I fell upon his neck, 
attempting to smile, but it would not do, and I with- 
drew hastily to conceal my emotion. 

On the following Thursday, as may be supposed, 
I hastened to the abbaye, and although I could 
entertain no doubt as to the result of his trial, my 
heart beat violently as I entered. Incapable of 
uttering a word, I interrogated him by signs. He 
advanced, seized both my hands, and then said, 
resolutely : ‘‘Thank you, thank you, my dear Réné, 
for this visit; all is over; J am condemned to death. 
The officers were very considerate, but what could 
they—what could any one do? The law, you know, 
allows no compromise. Sit’down and you shall hear 
all the particulars. I had, as you know, undergone 
an interrogatory on my arrest, and the charge was as 
usual made out in writing. Being unacquainted 
with any lawyer, I readily accepted the aid of the 
one appointed by the court, an excellent man to all 
appearance, who seemed to interest himself in the 
case, and expressed himself concisely. 

‘‘When I appeared before my judges, and felt 
that my fate was on the point of being decided, I 
was completely overcome; my sight failed me, and 
I could scarcely stand; but I soon recovered my 
presence of mind, and remained perfectly calm while 
the usher of the court read successively the act of 
accusation, my interrogatory, and the depositions of 
the witnesses. I observed with emotion that the 
evidence of the brigadier de gendarmerie whom I had 
so grievously outraged was couched in the mildest 
and most indulgent terms. This excellent man had 
made every effort to reduce my crime to the smallest 
proportions without deviating from the truth. It was 
truly noble on his part, and I thanked him for it in 
my heart. After this had been read, my lawyer rose 
and spoke briefly but ably; he laid my crime to the 
score of intoxication, and urged that in the general 
confusion I might have struck the brigadier uncon- 
sciously, and without seeing him, and he simply 
pleaded that I might be acquitted. 

“The commissaire du gouvernement then rose in his 
turn, and confined himself to the facts as gathered 
from the act of accusation and my own confession, 
and, for the sake of military discipline, demanded the 
rigorous infliction of the extreme penalty of the law; 
but I must in justice admit that he spoke tempe- 
rately, without bitterness, and like a man who fullils 
a painful duty. 

‘‘ Before summing up and pronouncing my fate, the 
president of the council asked me if I had anything 
to plead in my defence. 

‘‘*What am I to say, colonel?’ said I, with 
trembling voice; ‘I forgot myself, I lost sight of my 
duty; I cannot ask you to forego yours by letting 
me escape unpunished. All I have to put forward is 
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that I am deeply sorry for my fault, that I cordially 
thank the brigadier and Wf. le Commissaire for having 
dealt so leniently with me, and that if I dared to 
implore your indulgence, it would not be in my own 
behalf, but in that of my poor mother, who is 
innocent of my fault, who reckoned upon me to 
sustain her old age, and who will, in all probability, 
sink under the disgrace that overwhelms me.’ 

“Tcouldadd no more, forthe thought of my mother’s 
despair was unbearable, and I dropped upon the seat 
behind me and covered my face with my hands. 

‘“‘The council retired to deliberate, and returned, 
after a few minutes, with a verdict which condemned 
me to—Deratu! I expected nothing less, and bowed 
in silence before the inflexible severity of military 
justice ; but the president of the council added that 
he would specially recommend me, in the name of his 
colleagues, to the clemency of the Emperor, in con- 
sideration of my antecedents, my repentance, and the 
position of my family. I thanked my judges for this 
mark of interest, the only one they had it in their 
power to confer upon me. I left the council-chamber, 
and was conducted hither to await my lot, such as it 
shall please Napoleon to appoint it.” 

This recital was followed by a long conference, 
during which I was rejoiced to see that Marcel’s 
tranquillity was based on Christian resignation. He 
told me he had made up his mind to the worst; and 
that since the previous day he had been blessed with 
two sources of consolation—the one being drawn from 
a letter written to him by his mother, full of affection 
and sympathy, and according him her full and free 
pardon for the grief he had occasioned her; the 
other from an interview with the chaplain, which had 
left him in the enjoyment of more real peace of mind 
than he had ever known before. 

It was in these admirable sentiments that Marcel 
passed a weary month at the abbaye, awaiting the 
consummation of his fate. At last the final sentence 
arrived ; his punishment was commuted to five years 
of the boulet! He had expected a severer sentence, 
and received the news with a heartfelt gratitude. 

“T shall certainly not be sent away before Sunday,” 
said he, as we shcok hands at parting; ‘you will 
come and see me for the last time, and receive my 
adieus and my final thanks for all your goodness 
to me.” 

I embraced him; but when I said ‘“ Au revoir,” 
alas! I little thought we should meet no more. 

On the following Sunday I learnt that the terrible 
ceremony which was to set the seal upon poor Marcel’s 
condemnation, would take place on the Tuesday after. 
Great, therefore, was my distress when I found I 
should be on duty that day, and had no possibility of 
finding a substitute. 

The next time I was to see him, therefore, was on 
the solemn occasion when the convicts were to defile 
before their assembled regiment drawn up in line. 

Were I to live a thousand years, never should I 
recall that supreme hour without the sharpest anguish. 
It was the month of December; the air was raw and 
the sky gloomy, as if a fall of snow were about to 
supervene. The atmosphere was in harmony with 
my own depressed spirits. 

Our regiment was under arms in the plane del’ Ecole 
Militaire. I stood in my place, silent, motionless, 
numbed, and awaiting in breathless anxiety the 
arrival of the doomed men, amongst whom I was to 
number my dearest and most intimate friend. The 
hour struck, and I felt they were advancing, for I 
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dreaded to look up.~ By the power, however, of that 
irresistible fascination which draws our eyes towards 
the objects we most apprehend to see, I raised my 
head and glanced along the line till my eye rested 
upon Marcel. He was chained, as they all were, and 
carried his bullet in his hands. His eyes were 
bandaged, and I thanked Heaven that thus he would 
not behold me assisting at his humiliation and wit- 
nessing his shame. 

Arrived in front of the regiment, the convicts halted. 
Their sentence was read, and they were declared 
unworthy to serve. At the words which expressed 
this declaration, Marcel started, and his face crim- 
soned beneath the bandage that covered his eyes. 
Then came the terrible moment of all. An officer 
approached him, and with a determination as inexor- 
able as that of justice itself, tore off one by one the 
buttons of his uniform, and all the other insignia of 
his profession. Under the infliction of this judicial 
outrage, I saw Marcel turn ghastly pale, his limbs 
trembled violently, a deep groan escaped him, and 
he tottered as if about to fall; but in another moment 
he recovered himself, and although the ashy pallor 
remained, I perceived by his attitude and gesture 
that he was once more master of himself. 

After the dégradation, the regiment was ordered to 
march past the convicts, and as I passed Marcel it 
cost me a violent effort not to quit the ranks and 
throw myself into his arms. Following him as far 
as the eye could reach, I contented myself with a 
mentally-uttered salutation. 

We marched away; Marcel disappeared from my 
sight ; I never saw him again ! 

From Africa he wrote to me often, and his letters 
were full of calm courage and pious resignation. He 
bore his punishment so nobly, and his conduct was so 
exemplary, that before the end of his first twelve- 
month his term was reduced to three years, and his 
continued good behaviour procured him a complete 
release on the 15th August, 1853. 

As may be supposed, his first thought was to fly 
to his mother’s cottage to assure himself if she yet 
lived, and to his inexpressible joy, he no sooner opened 
the well-known door with trembling hand, than he 
found himself locked in her embrace. Where could 
I find words to describe such a meeting? It seemed 
to infuse new life into both, and almost to compensate 
for the fearful trial they had undergone. His brother 
had become a robust youth and an excellent work- 
man, and had done his duty bravely by his infirm and 
sorrowing mother. 

When the first excitement of the reunion was 
over, Marcel’s heart, still filled with the image of 
the girl he had loved, longed to inquire after the 
fate of Annette. He interrogated his mother by a 
look. Alas! a mother’s heart needs no words to 
apprehend the anxieties of herson. Full well she 
knew what it was he dared not ask in words, and as 
she rose and kissed him, the tear that trembled in her 
eye revealed to him the fatal truth. 

‘You may tell me the worst, dear mother,” said 
he; ‘‘I can bear it better from your lips than those 
of others.” 

‘‘ Annette married young Colin last year,” replied 
she, ‘‘and she has just given him a son.” 

Marcel made no answer; this was the last drop 
which filled up his measure of bitterness. He left 
the cottage, and crossing the sunny common, the scene 
of his childish sports, he entered the old village 
church, endeared by so many tender recollections. 
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Alas! what changes had taken place. His whole 
life passed in long review before him; his sin, his 
sorrow, his suffering. It was an hour of inward 
conflict, the severest he had ever known; but when 
he again entered beneath the cottage-roof, he was 
calm and resigned, if not cheerful. He embraced 
his mother tenderly, and said, ‘‘It is ovér; let us 
speak of it no more. She had a right to do what 
she has done; I expected it, and I now see it is better 
for myself as well as for her.” 

From that hour the name of Annette never again 
passed the lips of Marcel. The last letter I ever re-* 
ceived from Marcel reached me in the Crimea, as we 
stood before Sebastopol, and it made a deep impres- 
sion on me. It was as follows:— 

‘¢ My pear Frrenp,—I have to communicate to you 
two events of much importance to myself, and I im- 
part them to you knowing how deep and fraternal an 
interest you have always taken in me. My dear 
mother died in my arms a week ago, and I have 
made choice of an occupation for the remainder of my 
days, into which there is now nothing to hinder me 
from entering. 

“Whilst undergoing my punishment in Africa, I 
besought God, as the only earthly blessing I should 
ever crave of him, to let me find my mother still 
alive if ever I returned to my native place. The 
good Master of an unworthy servant granted me 
more than I had dreamed of asking: I not only saw 
my mother once more, but I lived under the same 
roof with her; I had the unspeakable consolation of 
contributing to the comfort of her declining days, 
and I received from her own lips my pardon and her 
blessing. She died as she had lived, and if I mourn her 
loss it is for myself alone, for it must have been her 


gain. A holy deathbed is full of hope and consolation. 
‘‘ My family duties are at an end; my brother no 


longer needs me. I have put all my little affairs in 
order, I have given all I possessed to my brother. I 
have taken leave of my old friends, and to-morrow I 
leave my native village for ever. In Africa I learned 
to commiserate the condition of those who, having 
sorrows and sufferings to endure, are without those 
hopes which supported me in mine, and I intend to 
devote the remainder of my days, as far as I may be 
permitted, to their service. 

‘Rest assured that in my daily prayers I shall 
never forget my friends, and above all you, my dear 
good Réné, the being on earth I loved best after my 
mother. Heaven will reward you, for when I was in 
tears and in prison you came to visit and console me. 

‘¢ Adieu, then, for ever; and in parting I entreat 
you never to abandon your habits of religion. Be 
regular in your attendance on the means of grace ; 
and whether in or out of the ranks, be above human 
respect. Take warning by your unfortunate friend, 
and let us both pursue our respective careers in such 
a way that we may one day meet again in heaven in 
the sunshine of Divine love. 

‘“‘ Your ever attached and grateful Marcet.” 


A MIDLAND TOUR. 
XXIV.—KIDDERMINSTER AND THE CARPET MANUFACTURE 
—DROITWICH AND ITS SALT WORKS. 


WE have seen at Worcester the ancient art of Pottery, 
with all its improvements in the manufacture of 
Porcelain ; we now hasten to Kidderminster (fifteen 
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miles north) to see another ancient art—perhaps 
the most ancient all of arts—that of Weaving, in the 
manufacture of Carpets. The carpet manufacture 
was commenced here in 1735. 

At a factory belonging to Mr. Thomas Lea, xp, 
for Kidderminster, we see the yarn spinning. 
Here the gigantic machinery with its huge arms, and 
great wheels, and heavy shafts, and thousands of 
swiftly revolving spindles ; the washing, and picking, 
and drying of the wool; the spinning and twisting, 
and winding of the thread; the vast scale on which 
everything is conducted, and the perfect order and 
system that prevail, deeply interest and delight us, 
Mr. Lea has several factories or ‘‘ mills,” and em- 
ploys altogether nearly a thousand hands, consuming 
weekly about 300 packs of wool, and producing 
about 250 packs of yarns. 

Kidderminster may be called the carpet metro- 
polis; it is chiefly known for its carpets, and for 
these it is well known. (The trade was long since 
said to have grown so largely as to have quadrupled 
itself since the beginning of the present century.) 
Strange to say, the carpet which bears the name 
of ‘‘ Kidderminster,” is now made by only one firm 
in the town, the chief manufacture being ‘“‘ Brussels” 
and ‘* Velvet Pile.” In the manufacture of “ Brussels” 
carpet, the foundation is formed of canvas or coarse 
linen, between the upper and under threads of which 
several worsted threads of different colours are firmly 
bound in. As many ‘‘ frames” are fitted with “ reels” 
of wool, or ‘‘ yarns,” as there are colours in the 
pattern; by the action of the loom these woollen 
threads are alternately raised and depressed; the 
shuttle flies through the opening thus made, carrying 
with it the cross thread, which is formed into loops 
by being turned over wires that are afterwards with- 
drawn, when the loops left standing form the figured 
surface of the carpet, which, as it is completed, is 
rolled upon a ‘‘drum” beneath. The manufacture 
of the ‘ Velvet Pile” (or “ Tapestry”) carpet is still 
more curious and ingenious. Only a single yarn is 
used, which is coiled on a ‘‘ drum,” and, by means 
of rollers, printed in the various colours required, at 
regulated intervals of its length, so that when un- 
coiled it shall present an elongated pattern of the 
intended design, which pattern, as it is worked in the 
loom, assumes its proper proportions. We were led 
over one of the largest manufactories, and shown the 
whole process, from the dyeing of the yarn (spun, as 
we have seen, elsewhere) to the completion of the 
carpet. And interesting, indeed, itis. But many are 
the mysteries of the loom. Yet the all but intelligent 
action of the machinery, and the beautiful contriv- 
ances whereby it is made to execute the most elabo- 
rate designs in every variety of colour with perfect 
accuracy and magic speed, cannot fail to excite the 
wonder and admiration of all who see it, and to 
remind them of the comfort and luxury afforded by 
the thousands of carpet looms ever at work for us, 
which give us such soft and warm floors, where 
our forefathers had only straw and rushes. 

‘It is probable,” says Mr. Sala, in his ‘‘ Notes and 
Sketches of the Paris Exhibition,” ‘“‘ that the term 
Kidderminster carpet may convey the idea of an 
article not altogether first-rate in quality. For the 
disparaging manner in which Kidderminster carpets, 
even within the memory of those still living, were 
treated, was not wholly undeserved. As fabrics they 
were undeniably well woven; their pile, if not silky, 
was comfortable to the tread; they wore well; their 
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colours, such and few as they were, stood tolerably ; 
they were, in fact, as warm and comfortable as 
Witney blankets; but in design, as in arrangement of 

. hue, they were simply horrible and abominable things. 
Since the unsealing of the Continent in 1815; since 
the revival of Gothic, of Renaissance, and of classic 
taste; and especially since the greatest of modern 
revivals, under the auspices of the Prince Consort in 
1851, a tremendous revolution has taken place in 
English art manufacture, and the manufactures of 
Kidderminster have participated to the full in these 
beneficial changes.’”’ The same writer describes a 
magnificent Indian Axminster carpet exhibited at 
Paris by a Kidderminster firm as ‘‘ a close imitation 
of the textile marvels for which India from time 
immemorial has been famed. Its principal features 
are a remarkable richness and closeness of pile—a 
velvety crispness, so to speak, combined with exqui- 
site fineness of outline in the design, which, together 
with the fact that the choice of colours employed is 
almost unlimited, enables the manufacturer to achieve 
an effect whose ensemble is not in any way inferior to 
those of India. The finest carpets I ever saw, which 
were Eastern but not Indian, were shown me in 
Algeria, and were stated to have been made at Tre- 
bizond. These Indian Axminsters of Brinton and 
Lewis reminded me very strongly of the Trebizond 
carpets. They can be manufactured at about one- 
half the price charged for real Indian carpets.” It will 
be remembered that Mr. Benjamin Woodward, of 
Kidderminster, manufactured the royal carpet made 
for the marriage of the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. A School of Art has recently been 
established, and new designs for carpets are always 
in requisition there. It has developed a great deal 
of native talent in the town, and some of the pupils 
have highly distinguished themselves. 

A wonderful advance in population and prosperity 
has been made in Kidderminster during the last ten 
years. In 1861 the census returns showed a decrease 

‘ of 3,000 in the number of inhabitants since the pre- 
vious census, a fifth of the houses were void, the 
rest were regarded as almost worthless, and pau- 
perism was at an enormous height. It was the time 
of change from handweaving to weaving by steam- 
power ; the looms were deserted, the workpeople fled 
far and wide in search of other employment ;* those 
who remained became dependent on others; and the 
carpet trade itself vores. at stake. Since then the 
period of transition has passed, steam-power has 
gained the entire ascendency, and trade flourishes; 
many of the people have returned, population has in- 
creased nearly one-sixth, the houses voided have 
been reoccupied, and hundreds of new ones have been 
built. ‘‘ Land Clubs,” for the purchase of ground on 
which the members may erect their own dwellings, are 
popular, and productive of numerous respectable cot- 
tage residences. The people have become more sober 
and regular in their habits, and more industrious and 
intelligent than before; the scenes of tumult, suffer- 
ing, and privation, which were too well known as the 
accompaniment of strikes, are no longer witnessed; 
& good understanding exists between employers and 
their workmen ; and though the carpet trade is sub- 
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ject to temporary checks (as in the present year 
through the high price of raw material), the town 
appears one of the happiest, most well-to-do, and most 
promising in the manufacturing districts. In 1868, 
indeed, Kidderminster suffered from an epidemic of 
fever; and in 1869, a report made by an officer sent 
from the Home Office, described a sad state of sani- 
tary matters there. Since then, however, the town 
council have given much attention to the drainage 
of the town. The Corporation Water-works, now 
in course of construction, are advancing towards 
completion, and will ensure an abundant supply. A 
reservoir has been formed 200 feet square by twelve 
feet deep, and estimated to hold three million gallons ; 
and as an example to other towns it may be added 
that the total expense of the water-works will not, it 
is said, exceed £20,000, or about £1 per head for the 
inhabitants. Few towns, moreover, can boast of three 
such flourishing volunteer corps as those to be found 
in this ancient borough. And the temperance cause 
flourishes ; two meetings are held weekly, and open- 
air meetings in summer; and there are several good 
‘Bands of Hope.” The population, which in 1861 
was 17,912, in 1871 was 22,319. 

We glanced ere leaving—we could but glance— 
round the town. The parish church, which is a stately 
edifice, and very beautiful within, contains many an- 
cient monuments. Here, again, we were treading in 
the steps of one of the most eminent of men. For it 
was at Kidderminster that Richard Baxter, as has 
been lately described in these pages, took up his 
residence; there that ‘‘he toiled and prayed till 
from every house within his pastorate there was 
daily the all but ceaseless voice of psalms and 
hymns;” and there that he gave the world his 
‘Saints’ Rest,” and ‘Call to the Unconverted.” 
We rejoice that Kidderminster is about to erect a 
statue to this great preacher, pastor, and writer, who 
conferred on it such high distinction by making it his 
home for fourteen years. 

In the neighbourhood of Kidderminster is the 
Habberley valley, one of the most lovely spots in the 
midland counties, and one which supplies many ob- 
jects of interest to the naturalist. Here. also is the 
celebrated Ridgestone Rock, against which the waves 
of the Severn straits are said to have dashed long 
ages ago. The Habberley valley is supposed to have 
remained a salt lake long after the appearance of 
man on the scene. The fact that a marine plant, 
Erodium maritimum, still grows there, would seem to 
confirm this view. Another fact having a similar 
bearing is that year after year the sea-gulls visit the 
spot, as if the memories of this secluded bay had 
been handed down from one generation to another.* 

The great salt springs of Droitwich—the Roman 
Salinze {whence for at least 2,000 years the briny 
treasure has been welling forth from the mysterious 
depths below, which is the original seat of our salt 
manufacture, and which we had been anxious to see, 
were yet to be visited; and accordingly we now turn 
thither. As we approach it, the railway waggons 
which pass along or stand by the roadside laden with 
snow-white blocks, tell us of our whereabouts. And 
by-and-by we reach the station, and see the town 





* So great was the exodus which then took place, thatit is scarcely an 
hyperbole to say that there is scarcely a land where the English tongue 
spoken which does not contain some poor unwilling exile from Kidder- 
minster, who looks towards his dusky jewel of a town as the Mecca of 
his affections; and in all our northern towns where weaving is carried on 
_ _ to be found little colonies of Kidderminster weavers.”—The 





* Report of Excursion by the Birmingham Natural History and Micro- 
scopical Society. 

+ The Romans took tribute from the Droitwich mines, and paid their 
soldiers partly in salt (and hence comes the term salary). The Normans, 
too, prized them highly, and made them sources of revenue. In the 


— of Henry VIII there were eighteen score furnaces employed in these 
works, 
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before us, a dull and dismal place in a blank and 
sterile neighbourhood. We alight and walk on. It 
is Salt, Salt, Sant, everywhere! stunting and blacken- 
ing the vegetation, filling the air, mingling like 
snow with the soil ofthe way. A more dreary-looking 
place we had never seen. But we hasten to the 
works, and in these find much interest. An Artesian 
shaft being dug into the bed of rock-salt and an iron 
cylinder sunk therein to prevent the entry of fresh 
water, the brine rises from a depth of 200 feet 
through beds of new red sandstone and gypsum, wel- 
ling up to the level of the land springs, whence it is 
pumped by steam into a reservoir from which the 
vats are supplied—these are large and deep, and 
are kept simmering over great furnaces. There are 
several springs; one yields 500 tons of salt weekly, 
and one as many as 2,000. It is said that a quart of 
brine of full strength does not contain more than ten 
ounces of salt, and 1,792,000 gallons of brine would 
therefore be required to produce 2,000 tons of salt: 
if the pumps worked twenty-four hours a day for six 
days a week, they must raise about 12,500 gallons an 
hour to supply this; but as a great deal runs to waste, 
there cannot be less than 15,000 gallons an hour 
pumped up from this spring alone. It was another of 
those grand provisions for man, ages before his crea- 
tion, which we have already seen to have been made in 
our Midlands. A narrow pathway runs between the 
vats for the use of the workpeople, who are employed 
both day and night. The salt forms on the surface 
of the vats, and as it crystallises sinks to the bottom, 
whence it is raked, pressed into wooden shapes, 
drained, turned out in blocks, and piled up to dry in 
a building heated like an oven. It is of many varie- 
ties, according to the temperature at which it is 


evaporated, and the management of the crystallisa- 


tion. There is ‘bay salt,” “ fishery salt,” ‘‘ fine,” 
‘square,’ or ‘table salt,” ‘brisk salt,” ‘ basket 
salt,” ‘‘ Sunday salt,” ‘‘ bough salt,” ‘‘ hopper salt,” 
‘butter salt,” and ‘agricultural salt,’ the last 
named being the crust of the pans ground up. The 
coarsest salt is produced by a low heat, and occupies 
a week or more in manufacture; the finest, by eva- 
poration at a “ boiling point,” viz., 230 degrees, which 
takes only a few hours; while the addition of a pinch 
of carbonate of soda to the vat will make a difference 
of many pounds’ weight in abushel. The Droitwich 
salt is esteemed the best in Europe, and largely ex- 
ported. It may here be observed that the railway 
vans, canal boats, ete., required for the conveyance of 
the salt to the coast are provided by the proprietors of 
the salt-works. Our railway companies decline to 
convey salt in their waggons on account of its corrosive 
action on the ironwork. 

Salt-making is not unhealthy, but it is both hard 
and hot work, and it is said that there are more women 
and girls now employed in it at Droitwich than there 
ever were before, and that of late girls of twelve and 
thirteen years of age have been working at the pan- 
sides, and this in many instances both day and night. 
A salt-maker tells us that the salt-makers generally 
drink a great deal of beer, and that the more they 
drink the more thirsty they seem to become. The 
women and girls fill the moulds, and pile the salt in 
the drying-house, and itis an unsuitable, exhausting, 
and degrading occupation. Hence, too, we suppose, 
comes the miserable aspect of their dwellings, and 
the wretched ‘‘homes”’ which are common in Droit- 
wich, though the condition of its people is far better 
than it used to be. But the earnings of the salt- 
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makers are low, depending on the wholesale price, 
the quantity, and the description of salt manufactured. 
Salt is really too cheap, and as it is now sold leaves 
but little profit for the manufacturer, who can conse- 
quently give but small pay to hisworkpeople. Theman 
who takes charge of each ‘‘ pan” receives so much a 
ton, out of which he pays those who assist him. The 
average receipts of the men appear to be less than £1 
per week ; the women get much less than the men. 

It is remarkable that while the ancient Britons 
and the Romans alike prized the salt springs of 
Droitwich for their medical value as baths, they were 
for many ages neglected, except in cases of pout and 
hydrophobia, for which, it appears, they have always 
been resorted to. Of late more attention has been 
given them. Baths have been built, and public notice 
has been called to the value of the waters, the curative 
properties of which are said to have been well estab- 
lished. Upwards of 22,000 grains of mineral salts 
are contained in one gallon. Poor people who come 
to bathe here may obtain clean and comfortable 
lodgings for two shillingsa week. The saline matter 
flowing from Droitwich into the River Salwarp gives 
growth to many salt marsh plants which are found 
nowhere else in the district, and a list of which is 
given in Lee’s “ Pictures of Nature.” 

The bed of rock-salt from which the brine of 
Droitwich rises extends under a large portion of the 
Worcestershire red sandstone, and furnishes a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply of this invaluable mineral. 
There are other salt works at Stoke Prior, three miles 
east of Droitwich, which have only been established 
about fifty or sixty years, but have lately been con- 
siderably extended. The pits there are the deepest 
salt pits in England, and an immense reservoir— 
almost a lake in extent—has just been built for the 
storage of brine, which will ensure constant supplies 
of salt for the market. And we rejoice to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that if at Droitwich it may be said 
that many of the salt-workers offer a sad contrast to 
the material they manufacture, it does not seem to 
be so at Stoke Prior. The proprietor of these works, 
Mr. John Corbett, has erected 150 cottages, with 
gardens attached, for the men he employs (and he 
allows no women to work there); he lets them these 
cottages at a most moderate rent; he has built, and 
for many years maintained, a school (with school- 
master’s and schoolmistress’s residence) for the 
children of his workpeople; and quite recently has 
founded and opened an institute intended to serve 
the threefold purpose of secular education and reli- 
gious instruction on week-days, and a place of 
worship on Sundays. He has also established a 
dispensary, with a surgeon, for his workmen and 
their families, and has engaged to give a consider- 
able sum annually towards the support of a curate in 
the district. He has, moreover, recently advanced the 
wages of his workpeople, to meet the increased ex- 
penses of the times. So fully has he thus recognised 
the great principle that the employers of the labour 
of others have responsibilities and duties in respect 
of them stretching very far beyond the mere punc- 
tual discharge of money obligations existing between 
them, that Lord Lyttelton recently said that if the 
example thus set by Mr. Corbett were acted upon in 
every part of the country among employers and em- 
ployed as heartily as it is at Stoke Prior (allowing 
for human infirmity and the necessary imperfection 
of human affairs), ‘‘all our social evils would in @ 
very short time come to an end.” 








